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ABSTRACT 

soiae distinct advantages in utilizing theory-oriented 
research as opposed to nontheoretic data gathering research are 
examined in this paper. Further, the need for theory-based research 
is suggested by defining the nature of theory and by reviewing two 
theory-oriented research developments. The funnel aodel of causality 
from the area of political science and the social 
judgn>ent-involvement approach from coataunication are cited as 
examples of theory-oriented research development. This documcit 
concludes with a brief illustration of how theory building may be 
approached* (Author/RB) 
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BEST copy muBit 



U\ :]c.ivc)i or a * Thoory" of Campaign Cocimuni cation 



The p<ii)i)r roco^ult^; aomo distinct advantagca in utlll7.1t>g thoory- 
oriented retsearoh aB oppoia^d to atheorotic data gather! roDcarch. Purthui^ 
the ticod for thoory- lapsed rcnearch is suggested by defining the nature of 
theory arv^ by roviewln^^ two theory-oriented research deyolopr^ontii, One 
example in In the area of polltioal ociencci (the funnel JuodeX of avusallty,) 
and the other is orlenitKi toward communication, (the aoclnl judgment-involvement 
approach), Ustly, a study Is briefly reported an an illustration of how 
theory building may be approacfie^i. 



In Search of a "Theory" of Campaign Communication 



A number of recent behavioral studies of contemporary political campaign 
communication indicates an increased interest in use of empirical metliodologios 
to examine political communication phenomena. This paper recounts some distinct 
advantages in utilizing theory-oriented research as opposed to atheoretic data 
gathering research. Further, the need for theory-based research is suggestv-»d 
by defining the nature of theory and by reviewing two theory-oriented research 
developments. 



I, 

Miller (196^) and King (1973) have emphasized the advantages of theory- 
oriented research over atheoretic data gathering. Utilizing theory in research: 

1. gives direction to research. 

2. increases che likelihood of generalizing beyond the sample used. 

3. provides tor an orderly extension of the boundaries of knowledge, 

4. increases the probabi'ity of discovering general laws. 

5. provides a basis for direct comparison of theories. 

6. facilitates comparison of research results. 

7. "and possibly most important, , , . focuses the researcher 's initiative 
on understanding a phenomenon and not on finding a phenomenon that 

will demonstrate the utility of his favorite theory (King, 1973, p, 21)." 

In short, theory-oriented research requires precise and parsimonious thinking 
and research and allows for consistent building efforts rather than encouraging 
helter-skelter correlations between, for example, charisma derived from the 
color of a candidate's eyes and the dominant ethnic background of voters in 
selected precincts. 

Having suggested the advantages of the use of theory, there is a need for 
some com::ion understanding of the nature of theory* The term "theory" is used 
in a number of different ways (Marx, 1963), It may be used in a very broad 
sense to refer to any conceptual thinking process. For example, one might refer 
to a "theory about speech making," In a narrower sense, "theory" may refer to 
any generalized principle or statement about factors or variables* For example, 
one might sayt "I have a th^^ory about why jokes aren't used in more sermons," 
However y the term "theory" in this paper is used in a stricter sense to emphasize 
two major characteristics. 



1. "Theory" r.^fers to an overall system or model which includes 
underpinnings to presuppositions (Kaplan, 196A, p. 86), 

For example, researchers should distinguish between Lcwln's field theory as a 
model of research (Campbell, Converse, Miller, Stokes, 1960) and Stephenson's 
"play theory of mass communication" (Stephenson, 1967). The former emphasizes 
the perceptions of voters at a particular time. The latter is based in part 
on Freudian psychology and in part on Huizinga's ludenic behavior (1950). The 
conceptual and researcfi assumptions differ radically, and research findings 
derived fron one "theory" ought to be distinguished from those of other 
"theories," 

2. "A theory is a set of interrelated constructs (concepts), definitions, 
and propositions that presents a systematic view [or model] of phenomena 
by specifying relations among variables, with the purpose of explaining 
and predicting the phenomena (Kerlinger, 1965, p. 11)." 

That is, a theory, in the sense used here: would identify concepts within a 
system or model; would operationally define the concepts as constructs; and 
would hypothesize and ultimately empirically describe (now or in the future) 
and predict the relationships between concepts. For example, Marshall Mchuhan's 
"theory" of media might not qualify within the conception of theory discussed 
here. It would bo difficult to operat ional ize some of the concepts that he 
discusses, such as "hot" and "cool" media. However, a "theory" of campaign 
communication, in the sense discussed here, would ultimately describe, explain 
and predict, for example, the effect on a candidate's image (opGrationali?.ed 
as the findings of a poll, perhaps) If he ignored an attack (of a particular 
type) by his opponent at a specified time during the campaign when he appears 
to be winning/losing. The "ideal" theory of the future would probably distin- 
guish between effects on varying electoral levels (local/ state, etc.), would 
discriminate between incumbent and non-incumbent candidates, and between other 
factors (Jones, 1962). This type of theory is consistent with the type described 
by Deutsch and Krausi> (1965) as a "multiply-connected set of constructs (p. 9)." 
(See Figure 1) 



FIGURE 1 
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The single lines ; .sc. u jomc possible lop;ical connections between concepts 
in a systematic model or theory* The double lines represent operationalized 
linkages to observable data, 

Son.e campaign ^'theoriKing" and research may fail to emphasize a system 
or model , and/or operat ionalized constructs, and/or proposit ional statements 
;ilH)Ut the relationships between concepts or variables. For example, See 
Figure 2 • 



FIGURE 2 
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This type of tlilnking and research may accurately be called atheoretic or 
nontheoretic and does not have tfie advantap^es of theory orientation vhich were 
discussed earlier^ 



II. 



Two examples of theory-orionted research developments may serve to demon- 
strate the utility of the approach discussed above: one example Is in the area 
of political science and the other is oriented toward communication. 

The Investigators of the Survey Research Center adopted a theoretic frame- 
work in their second major effort in researching I^residential elections, The 
>\n K^rlcan Voter (1960). This work by Campbell, et, al. was actually an extension 
of the conceptual framework employed in their earlier study. The Voter Decides 
(1954), but in the second work the authors made an effort to set forth tlieir 
theoretic framework in greater detail than previously. A model was utilized 
which they called *'the funnel of causality (p. 24)/' The model was based upon 
Kurt Lewin^s field theory (p. 33). Whereas the previous major efforts to 
research Presidential canpaigns. The People^ s Choi ce by La2arsfeld, et. al. 
(1944) and Voting by Rerelson, et. al. (1954), liad been largely based upon 
sociological, advertising, and propaganda research interests. T he Voter Decides 

The Anori can Voter were based more on social-psychological and political 
research interests (Rossi, 1959). This paper does not attempt to explain the 
full set of presuppositions which accompany the funnel model and tlie use of 
field theory, but a brief description may clarify the theoretic framework's 
essential characteristics. 



FIGURE 3 




The model assumes that most events have many causes and that a single cause 
may have multiple effects. Tlie model is designed to identify the major causes 
of a single event at a particular slice of time. For example, in Figure 3 the 
research objectives are to identify the factors which contribute to voting 
behavior at Time 3. The procedure in identifying major causes includes elimi- 
nation of some possible factors which are not helpful in understanding the 
voting act, thus creating the shape of the funnel. Some factors are relevant 
and others arc irrelevant or "exogenous," (such as Cause 2 in Figure 3), For 
; example, a voter's flat tire on the way to the polls may cause him not to vote, 



but this is not regarded as a relevant factor in the investip,ation of voting 
beliavior. Further, soije conditions are external to the voter and others are 
personal. The researchers regarded external conditions w\iich were outside of 
tlie perception of a voter as exogenous to their theoretic framework, (such as 
Cause 5 in Figure 3). For example^ a candidate's efforts in planning media 
strategy are only relevant to the extent that they manifest themselves within 
the perceptions of a voter. Finally, the chief focus of the model is on 
political conditions, and non-political conditions were of less concern to them. 
The extent to which a condition is "political" is determined by a voter's per- 
ceptions. For example, an economic development, such as the fluctuation of the 
stock market, may or may not be viewed as a political condition by a voter. 
Thus, in brief, a voter's political attitudes are measured "on the assumption 
that this is a perfect distillation of all events in the individual's life 
history that have borne upon the way in which he relates himself to a political 
party (Campbell, et. al., 1960, p. 34)." 

This theory-oriented model and the resulting research contributed to the 
complex set of propositions reported by the staff of the Survey Research Center 
The Ameri can Vo ter , El ections and th e Political Order (1966), and elsewhere. 
Some of the propositions !tave been reassessed by subsequent research. For 
example, Key (1968), Repass (1971), and Boyd (1972) reassessed the importance 
of issues in elections. Burnham (1970) and Kramer (1971) argued that economic 
characteristics of voters interact with "critical realignments" and "short-term 
fluctuations" (respectively) to significantly affect electoral behavior. How- 
ever, the conceptual basis of the Survey Research Center's theory-oriented 
procedures may allow .researchers to reconcile new research findings with previous 
perspectives. For example, Merelman (1970) argued that the findings of Key and 
others regarding electoral dynamism may be reconciled with the Survey Research 
Center's emphasis on partisanship and differing types of elections. In par- 
ticular, he addressed himself to the following seeming contradictions: 

1) The researcliers of the SRC argue that a voter's political party is 
the key factor in predicting electoral behavior and that occasional 
deviating and realigning elections are exceptions to "normal" elections. 

2) Pomper (1967) however found these concepts unreliable and demonstrated 
that "almost half (16 of 34) of our Presidential elections since 1832 
may be classified as 'deviations' in one form or another (Merelman, 
1970, p. 116) ." 

Merelman reconceptuali?ced the functions of political parties and used additional 
data to make the seeming instability of elections predictable. 

A rricond example of thcory~-or J ented developments regards the theory of 
social Judgnent-lnvolvcment . Social judgment is a concept advanced In book- 
length form by Sherif and Hovland in Social Judgment ; Assimilation and Contrast 
Effects of CLWiunlcation and Attitude Change (1961) • The approach was explicated 
and refined by Sherif, Sherif, and Nebergall in Attitude and Att itude Cha nge: 
The Soc ial Judg ment-l nvQ lvemea t Approach (1965) The concept of social judgment 
is. the product of a social at t Uudes "a set of evaluative categorizations formed 
toward an object or class of objects as the individual learns, in internction 
with otliers, about his cnvironraent (p. 20)." Each individual forms his ovm 
evaluative system and the system, of course, includes a determination of his ; ; 



most acceptable view or stand » This individual view serves as a standard or 
anchor by which to compare otlier stands; the process of r\aking svich comparisons 
is Judgment. 

In addition to acceptable positions in an attitude set, some positions 
are objectionable, i,e.» rejected* Furtlier, there are some positions on which 
an individual is not comn5ltted, These three categories of positions, acceptance 
rejection and noncommi tment , are characterised as latitudes which serve as an 
individual's anchor for judgment of conununication, And the Individual's assess- 
ment of a communication is, in turn, subject to assimilation-contrast effects, 

If the position or a communication does not diverge greatly from the 
latitude of acxeptance, there is likelihood of an assimilation effect; 
it v/lll be seen as nearer to tlie subject's stand, (p. lA) 

The structure and ambiguity of the communication situation, and the individual's 
relationship to the communicator, among other factors, affect assimilation, 

If the position of a communication diverges sufficiently that it falls 
witlrin the individual's latitude of rejection, tlie ancliorlng effect of 
Ills own stand will result in a cont ra st effect In placement of a commu- 
nication; it will be seen as further away from the subject's stand. 
. . . Comjnunica tion falling within the latitude of rejection is seen 
as discrepant by the subject, is appraised unfavorably as "unfair," 
"propagandistic," "biased," or even "false (p. 15)." 

A contrast effect is largely determined by an individual's involvement in his 
stand and by his commitment. The concept of Involvement is the main object of 
the latter volume by Sherlf, et. al* Involvement has also received a good deal 
of attention in the area of communication, primarily by Sercno (1969) and his 
associates* No attempt will be made here to review the methodological issues 
and findings of ego-involvement research. Instead, a few selected aspects of 
the researcli by Sherlf, et. al. will be mentioned as they relate to campaign 
communication, A 1 1 1 tji i d c and Attj^ tud c Change reported research in which five 
different tape-recorded comjnunications were presented to students w^itliin tlie 
classic pre-test and post-test laboratory paradigm. The speaker and length of 
the speech (approx Im.ately 15 minutes) were held constant. Partisanship and 
endorsement of stands on issues were varied. Issues included farm policy, 
civil rights, etc. Propositions about message variables and social judgment 
emerged from tlieir studies. For example, cleat statements of partisan argu- 
ments were not found to significantly affect receivers' judgm.ents. But if the 
communication was "fence-straddling," that is, it refrained from endorsing 
either political party, "the predominant trentl was to assimilate the commani- 
cation toward own positions in proportion to the discrepancy between comnunica" 
tion and own stand; tJiis trend was less pronotu^ced for highly involved persons 
(p. 167)." Further, communications wliich moderately endorsed a political party 
were found to be highly af fee ted by ego-involvement i * 

Assimllat Ion effects \s*ere found for less--involved persons, but for highly 
involved respondents only when their own stand {latltucie of acceptance) 
extended close to tlie position of the comm\uUcatio\v/ Conversely, the 
contrast effects tivat occurred Involved highly committed persons in each 
Instance. In ill oases, discrepancy bet':;een the commun leal ion and tlie^^^^^^^^:^^ ^-x 
Indiv'Mtial's ov;n stand was a sigr-lf leant factor (p, 167), 



In addition to the research by Shcrlf, ot, al, , subsequent studies have 
utilized the theory rf social judginent-lnvol vement to explain Presidential 
campaign phenomena. For example, Carlson and llabcl (1969) measured the opinion 
that students held of the 196^^ Presidential candidates and found that this 
construct serve^.1 as an anchor in judgii^g the positions of candidates on twenty-* 
six issues. In ^-^eneral their findings supported the predicted assimilation and 
contrast explanations. Supporters of a candidate tended to assimilate the Issue 
positions of that candidate and to contrast the issue positions of the other 
candidate, In adtlltion, Heck (1969) measured voters' perceptions of themselves 
and of 1968 Presitlent ial candidates during early September and just prior to the 
election in November. He found that voters used tlieir position on a liberal- 
conservative scale as an anchor in assimilating their preferred candidate's 
position on the scale and in contrasting other candidates' positions, 

Tl\e theory of social judgement-involvement seems well supported by tills 
research in explaining campaign plienom.ena on the Presidential electoral level. 
However, otlier research on lower electoral levels suggests that social judgment- 
involvement do;^s not adequately explain campaign phenomena* In a preliminary 
analysis, tills author earlier reported (1973) research on a state senate race 
in a western state. Among other things, a single candidate's image among random 
samples of 157 registered voters was measured at the midpoint of the campaign 
(Time 1) and again just prior to the election (Time 2)* The study measured 
voters' perceived party identification, voters' ratings of the candidate's name 
recognition factor, and voters' Image of the candidate. The latter two factors 
were measured by seven-interval semantic differential-type scales. The name 
recognition factor was measured on a known-unknovvni scale and candidate Image 
was measured by the following scales: straightforward-devious, trustworthy- 
untrustworthy, rea 1 -phony , truthful-untruthf ul , Industrious- lazy, and involved- 
uninvolved. The preliminary analysis revealed that tlie candidate did not become 
better known among voters from Time 1 to Time 2. A chi-square (contingency 
table) confirmed that the number of voters who were familiar with the candidate 
did not significantly Increase. 



TABLi: 1 

N 1 1 ml 1 o r of R e s p o n d e n t s Indicating K n o w 1 e d g e 
of the Candidate at Time 1 and Time 2 



Samp lo 




Known 


Unknown 


Time 1 




73 


63 


Time 2 






61 


(3.8A > 


■ :<■ ^ 


< 1 , 1 d.f . , p* 


> .05) 



Since a candidate's luime r^»cognUlon is associated with candidate image, the 
name recognition variable' w.us used as a blocking factor in assessing tlie change 

in candid.Ue lma[;c. " ' 



Social judgnent-invol vomer.t would predict that a voter's perceived political 
party identification iiuiy act an an anchor in assessing a candidate's image. In 
tliis case the candidate was a Democrat, so if the theory is accurat'2 Democratic 
voters would have assimilated his linage and the image would tend to become 
significantly better chuving the canpaigu. Republicans siiould have contrasted 
the image and it would tend to ho lower over time. The predictions were not 
substantiated by the data. Table 2 reports tlie sun of the candidate's image on 
the six semantic differential scales, and Table 3 reports the 2x2x3 analysis 
of variance. 



TABLE 2 

Imago Means: Time, Candidate Name Recognition 
and Voters^ Party Identification 



Party 


- . — . . . ^ 

Time 1 


[ ■ ■ * — 

Time 2 


Kuovm 


Unknoivni 


Knov:n 


' — 

Unknow. 


Republicans 


33.3 


26.6 


30.9 


24.8 


Swing Voters 


31.0 


24.6 


30.6 


25.0 


Democrats 


35.2 

.. . . 


24,9 


34.2 


24.0 



Rat ings scored six low, f or ty-two high 



TABLE 3 



Analysis of Variance; Votev.s' Party Identification, 
Candidate Nane RGCOgnltlon, ami Time 



N « 212 



Source 


ss 


df 


MS 


F 


Party (A) 


672 


2 


336 


< 1 


Name Recognition (B) 


200A 


1 


2004 


4.80* 


Time (C) 


7 20 


1 


72Cj 


1.72 


A X B 


120 


2 


60 


< 1 


A X C 


0 


2 


0 


<1 


B X C 


816 


1 


816 


1.95 


A X B X C 


0 


2 


0 


<1 


Error 


5009 


12 


417 





'^p < .05; A. 75, 1, 12 df 



Among other things, the ANOVA Indicates that voters^ political party afEilia- 
tion does not significantly affect candidate image over time. Further, the 
ANOVA indicates that except for the name recognition factor, no single factor 
or interaction significantly affects voter image, 

This research indicates that some other theoretic frameworl bn^ides social 
judgment- Involvement should be utilized in examining the data, because this 
theory fails to account for changes in voters' image of a candidate on this 
level. Put another way, this level of the variable of electoral level is not 
explained by the theory. A different theory is probably needed to explain the 
phenomena on levels other than the Presidentia] level. 



Ill* ■ ■ ■ ■ 

In summary, this paper has suggested the nature and function of theory in 
campaign communication research and has tried to demonstrate the utility of 
theory with two examples. If this perspective has validity, future research 
might attempt to utilize previous theory-oriented bases and to develop new ot^es. 
'Research night further focus on variables and proposlLionb which are based as • 
much on conceptual dcvelopirieti t as on data gathering* 
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